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The Business of Changing Lives 



Grameen Bank borrowers attend a weekly centre meeting to make loan repayments. Lynne Ausman. 


Death Comes for Unit One 


Lessons from a police investigation 

By Gregory Flannery 
Editor 


O fficial reports on traffic 
accidents aren’t known 
for their sensitivity, but 
humanity has a way of revealing itself in 
unexpected places. 

Consider the Ohio State Highway 
Patrol’s investigation of the July 27 
death of Joann Burton, fatally injured 
by a police car while she lay in the 
grass of Washington Park. The 87-page 
report, released Sept. 2, contains pathos 
amid the sterile jargon that usually 
characterizes such documents. 

The report also contains conflicting 
statements by witnesses, each of whom 
had a different perspective when 
Cincinnati Police Officer Marty E. Polk 
drove over her. Some said Burton was 
visible under her blankets, others said, 
as Polk did, that she was not. 

Overseen by Highway Patrol Sgt. 
Matthew Hamilton, the investigation 
formed the basis for Hamilton County 
Prosecutor Joe Deters’s conclusion that 


felony charges should not be pursued 
against Polk (see “3CDC is the Enemy of 
the poor,” page JJ). 

Traffic-accident reports commonly 
refer to vehicles involved in collisions, 
and it’s easier to say this “unit” went this 
way and that “unit” went that way than 
to keep saying, for example, Mr. Smith’s 
car did this and Mrs. Jones’s car did 
that. Thus the bare-bones explanation 
of what happened July 27 is, in the 
words of the report, “Unit J was lying 
on the ground, concealed by blankets. 
Unit 2 attempted to drive around the 
blankets, but drove over the blankets 
and Unit J.” 

Unit J is Joann Burton. She lived on 
Burton Avenue. 

Polk told investigators he drove on 
the grass through the park every day 
that he patrolled it. 

Some of Burton’s flesh was found on 
the exhaust pipe of Unit 2, which was 
the patrol car driven by Polk. 

Polk is also referred to as “Eagle Eye” 
in one witness’s statement - a perhaps 
unintentional irony, given that Polk 


says he didn’t see Burton, but only the 
blankets under which she lay. 

Another irony is the report’s 
description of the scene of the accident: 
“Daylight, area covered by large trees 
creating shade and shadows.” This will 
change soon enough, of course, now 
that 3CDC has begun the process of 
refurbishing Washington Park, with 
plans to fell 59 trees, against neighbors’ 
objections (see “Neighborhood Rejects 
Takeover,” issue of Aug. 1-14). 

And there is this disconcerting 
observation by Sgt. N. Holden, who 
questioned Polk after the accident: “I 
appreciate you giving me a statement 
and your cooperation, and I’m sure 
that, that hearing (is) going to come 
back to be in your favor to show that 
there’s nothing to hide.” 

Following are excerpts from the 
Highway patrol’s report. 

'I don't recall' 

Statement by Officer Marty E. Polk, 
from interview conducted by Sgt. 

See Death, P. 3 


Addressing 
social issues 
with yogurt, 
fish, energy 
and education 

By Lynne Ausman 
Staff Writer 

I n Bangladesh in the 
1970s, Mohammad 
Yunus founded 
Grameen Bank, an 
organization that seeks to 
end poverty by extending 
small loans to poor people 
who are often excluded 
from commercial banks. 
From Grameen Bank, Yunus 
developed a philosophy of 
social business, in which, 
instead of building profit, 
the bottom line is addressing 
some social problem. 

Social businesses are 
cause-driven. Similar to 
many businesses, investors 
contribute start-up money 
to get the business going. 
Once it is off the ground and 
turning a profit, the investors 
begin to regain their 
initial investments. Unlike 
conventional businesses, 
however, social businesses 
don’t pay dividends; all 
profits are reinvested back 
into the business to ensure 
sustainability and continued 
growth. 

Grameen Bank was the 
first social business. As 
it grew and became self- 
sustaining, Yunus used his 
philosophy to address social 
issues such as childhood 
malnutrition, inadequate 
medical care, lack of clean 
water, foot-borne diseases 
and access to energy. 

While I was in Bangladesh 
this summer, four social 
businesses and Grameen 
sister organizations had 
a particular impact on 
my experience. Grameen 
sister organizations are not 
social businesses per se, 
but work to address some 
social problem - often not 
seeking to make any revenue. 
The sister organizations 
operate more like nonprofit 
organizations in the United 
States. 


See Business, P. 8 
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By The 
Numbers 

14th 

The name of the 
street where people 
denounced 3CDC for 
displacing poor people 
(see page 11). 


ii 

The percentage of U.S. 
drivers who wore seat belts 
before laws required it 
(see pageX). 


1909 

The year the Anna 
Louise Inn opened 
(see page 4). 


6 

The number of years a 
mayfly lives in larval form 
(see page 16). 


4 

The average weekly pay, in 
U.S. dollars, earned by some 
child laborers in Bangladesh 
(see page 1). 


Don’t Drink the Tea 

By Gregory Flannery 
Editor 

As I write this, about 10 people are waiting outside for a chance to see a doctor. The 
Homeless Med Van is in front of the Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless, where 
patients can be seen every Friday morning. Operated by the Cincinnati Health Network 
Inc., the Med Van provides free health care to people who have no place to live. 

As I write this, millions of children in Bangladesh are suffering from malnutrition, lack of 
clean water and crippling foot diseases. They might never see a doctor. Lynne Ausman, art 
director of Streetvibes , spent five weeks there this summer, and she tells some of what she 
observed in her story, “The Business of Changing Lives,” on page 1. 

As I write this, a close family member is in acute pain. He is 28 years old. He sometimes 
walks only with the assistance of a cane. Strangers often ask why such a young person 
needs a cane. He has rheumatoid arthritis, which made him unable to work several years 
ago, which means he has no funds to pay for medical care. He has applied for Medicaid, 
but each state’s eligibility requirements vary. In Ohio, a person who has no income 
can receive Medicaid only if he is younger than age 18, older than age 55 or certified 
as permanently disabled by the Social Security Administration. My family member 
isn’t permanently disabled - yet. If he doesn’t get treatment soon, he might become 
permanently disabled. He is, for now, on a waiting list for low-cost medical care. 

Waiting doesn’t always mean help is finally gotten. My family member once waited weeks 
to see a doctor at a public-health clinic, then spent hours in the waiting room, only to be 
informed that he needs to see a specialist. He came away with no less pain, a great deal 
more discouragement and a $50 fee to pay. 

As I write this, Tea Party fanatics are railing against the health-care reform signed into law 
by President Barack Obama. You have heard their lies: “socialist medicine,” “government- 
controlled health care” and “death panels” that will decide which people are unfit to be 
kept alive. 

Their most outrageous lie, of course, is that the United States cannot afford Obama’s 
limited health-care reform. We can afford to spend trillions to conquer and occupy 
unarmed nations - first Afghanistan, then Iraq - but we cannot afford to provide basic 
health care to all Americans. 


30 

The number of people 
injured by a bull in Spain 
earlier this summer 
(see page 7). 

535,000 

The number of people 
who stayed in emergency 
shelters last year 
(see page 6). 


59 

The number of trees 
3CDC plans to destroy 
in Washington Park 
(see page 1). 


.04 

The percentage of 
Ohio voters who 
cast ballots in the 
Socialist Party 
primary last spring 
(see page 5). 


7 

The number of 
corporations that 
control Cincinnati 
(see page 12) 


As I write this, I am aware of how fortunate I am. I recently had surgery. The surgery 
followed expensive medical tests - a CT scan, an MRI - and months of consultation with 
physicians. Nurses monitored my recovery from the operation. They gave me medicine for 
pain. The physician checked my progress while I was in the hospital and after I returned 
home. When complications followed, prescription medication helped me. 

The costs of this care go beyond the obvious. There is the physician’s bill, of course, and 
the cost of the diagnostic tests, performed by health-care professionals using expensive 
machinery; and the cost of hospital upkeep. But a great many people are required for 
surgery to take place. Someone must do the scheduling. Someone must fill out the 
paperwork at the admission desk. Someone must clean the operating room. Someone 
must prepare the patient’s food. Someone must manufacture the surgical instruments. 
Someone must tell visitors where to find patients. Someone must patrol the parking lot 
where visitors leave their cars. 

In case my good fortune were lost on me, my physician spelled it out. He said, “In Third 
World countries, many people die from this kind of tumor, because it goes undetected.” I 
told him, “I live in Monfort Heights.” He didn’t laugh. Access to medical care is no laughing 
matter. 

I am fortunate to work for an employer that provides health insurance, which will pay 
much of the cost of my care. 

In four years, tens of millions of Americans who have no health insurance will be able 
to receive health care, part of the new health-care reform. When you vote in November, 
remember that this small progress has been made, especially if you are one of the millions 
of people who are unemployed or one of the millions whose homes have been seized by 
bankers. 

If you are fortunate to have a home, to have a job, to have health insurance, to have good 
health, you might not understand why health-care reform is needed at all. Stop by our 
office some Friday morning. I will be glad to introduce you to people who have none of 
these things. They are in pain. They are ill. They are standing on the sidewalk, waiting to 
see a doctor in a van - well, some of them are standing. Some are sitting on the sidewalk, 
because standing too long is painful. 

Even so, they, too, are fortunate. They could be living in Bangladesh. They could be living 
in U.S.-occupied Iraq. They could be living in U.S.-occupied Afghanistan. They could 
suffer the ravages that the Tea party would inflict on this country. Prevention is the best 
treatment for that disorder. Vote. 
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The Way Unit 1 Came to Her Death 



Visitors at a makeshift memorial for JoAnn Burton. Bradley R. Foster. 


Continued from page 1 

Matthew Hamilton ... 

Q: What path did you take 
after you entered Washington 
Park? 

Polk: I don’t recall. 

Q: Was your view obstructed 
by anything? 

Polk: No. 

Q: Did you leave your 
patrol car running after the 
crash? 

Polk: I really don’t 
remember. 

Q: Did you activate your in- 
car camera at any time prior 
or during the rash: 

Polk: I don’t recall. 

'You ran over my legs' 

From synopsis by Sgt. 

Matthew Hamilton ... 

“Officer Polk advised he 
was on routine patrol in 
Washington Park and was 
driving slowly through the 
grass as he and other officers 
normally do. He stated he 
noticed some blankets and 
went around them to the 
left and then felt a ‘thump, 
thump.’ Officer Polk advised 
he jumped out of his car and observed a woman 
behind his patrol car. He asked her what happened 
and she stated, ‘You ran over my legs.’ ”... 

“Officer Polk stated he saw two blankets 
and thought that he moved to the left of the 
blankets before he felt the ‘thumps.’ Officer Polk 
denied observing any other items near the crash 
scene; however, there were several other items 
surrounding the area of the blankets, including the 
pink and gray backpack, which was snagged and 
dragged by Officer Polk’s patrol car.” 

'I go around people' 


From statement by Officer 
Marty E. Polk to Sgt. N. Holden 
“I noticed the blankets. I 
went around to the left and I’m 
sure I missed the blankets but 
the next thing I know is, I was 
driving along about 5 mile, real 
slow, I heard ‘thump, thump.’ As 
soon as I heard that, I jumped 
out the car. I did hear somebody 
holler -1 don’t know who it 
was -1 jumped out the car. I 
looked over. This lady, she was 
laying, she was laying but she stood up. She sat 
up, you know, and I’m looking at her legs. I said, 
‘What happened, ma’am?’ She says, ‘You ran over 
my legs.’ I said, ‘Oh,’ then I proceeded to say, I 
say, you know, she said, ‘I’m in pain,’ and I called 
for a rescue unit right away and I called the fire 
department to get there right away and then I 
called for my supervisor - ‘Get down here right 
now’ - you know, the situation. As I looked up to, 
you know, I said, ‘Stand by one second, ma’am,’ 
you know. I held her hand and everything and 
looked over and I said, ‘Did anybody witness this,’ 
and I took - the people came forth and I said, 
‘Please stay here because I need - we need your 
statement, so stay here, with what happened, you 
know.’ So they stayed there, which was nice of 
them. Finally the fire company came and then the 
rescue unit came behind that. She was talking and, 
you know, no problem, but like all of a sudden, 

I guess when they put her on the -what do they 
call that thing? The, um, bucket or, you know ... 
yeah, the gurney thing - she, I guess, she just got 


combative, I don’t know, with them, you know, but 
she didn’t want to go to the hospital. That’s what, 
you know.” ... 

“I didn’t recognize her. I’ve seen her down there 
before but, you know, I never recognized her. I 
don’t really know her name.” ... 

“But I did hold her arm, her hand for her, you 
know. That’s what she wanted, and, you know, I 
said, ‘We’ll get the fire company and we’ll get you 
checked and make sure everything’s OK, get you 
to the hospital to get checked, because she really 
didn’t want to go, but I said, ‘Lady, you go to go to 
the hospital.’ ”... 

“I was on that access road just 
a little bit, then I went off just 
looking around, because there’s 
people on the access road this 
and that and, you know, I didn’t 
want to, you know, so I just go 
around people.” ... 

Holden reviewed Polk’s 
medical history with him. Polk 
said he has sleep apnea. 

Q: How were you feeling? 

Polk: “Oh, I was feeling great. 

I said ‘hi’ to everybody ’cause I 
know people down there, you 
know. They know me, and I said ‘hi’ to them.” ... 

“I saw the blanket, like I said. I don’t know if her 
legs were out, you know. I’m saying her legs could 
have been out, you know. She could have just put 
them out. I don’t know, you know, but, uh, I know 
when I heard the ‘thump, thump,’ that’s when I 
jumped out of the car, sir.” 

At the end of the interview, Holden says, “I 
appreciate you giving me a statement and your 
cooperation, and I’m sure that, that hearing going 
to come back to be in your favor to show that 
there’s nothing to hide.” 

'He should not have' 

From statement of witness Jacqueline Williams 

Q: How could you tell there was a body under the 
blanket when you first saw it? 

Williams: ‘The person’s head was not covered 
by the blanket. It was a black female, but I couldn’t 
tell that till after. All I could see was the person’s 


hair. It was an afro. Her face was covered.” 

Q: Lying in a straight line or were her knees bent? 

Williams: “Don’t know. I only saw the top part of 
her head.” 

Q: Would it have been difficult for the officer to 
have seen her? 

Williams: “I can’t answer. In my opinion, he 
should have been able to see her, and he should 
have been able to see there was a person in the 
blanket, because her head was not covered.” 

Q: What do you think caused the incident? 

Williams: ‘The police car driving on the grass, 
knowing that people sleep in the grass.” ... 

“He should not have ran over the blanket 
without knowing if it was empty or not. ... He 
didn’t have any lights on. He wasn’t chasing 
anyone. He just needed to be more diligent about 
running over blankets.” 

Eagle Eye 

From statement of witness Deborah A. Gross ... 

Q: Have you seen the officer here before? 

Gross: “Yes, several times. We call him Officer 
Eagle Eye. 

Q: Had that officer driven through the grass 
before? 

Gross; “No, not that officer. He is one of the 
cooler officers.” 

Q: Do you think the officer saw the victim? 

Gross: “No, I don’t think he did. A lot of people 
leave things behind all the time.” 

Q: Did the officer provide medical assistance to 
the victim? 

Gross: “Yes, immediately. He really tried to help 
her.” 

'Looked like a blanket' 

From statement of witness David Bevis ... 

Q: Do you think the officer saw the lady? 

Bevis: “No, there was no way he could have 
known. It just looked like a blanket crumpled up. 
No part of her was visible. She was completely 
covered up by the blanket.” 

Q: Do a lot of people sleep in that park and on 
the ground? 

Bevis: “Yes, quite a few.” 


Officer Polk denied 
observing any other 
items near the crash 
scene; however, there 
were several other items 
surrounding the area of 
the blankets, including 
the pink and gray 
backpack, which was 
snagged and dragged by 
Officer Polk's patrol car. 


Call 513-421-7803 xll to learn about Streetvibes subscriptions 
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Anna Louise Gets a Makeover 

At 101 years, she deserves it 


Stephen MacConnell and Mary Carol Melton of Cincinnati Union Bethel. 

Jon Hughes/Photopresse. 


By Brian O’Donnell 

Contributing Writer 

E very homeowner knows 

renovations are a lot of work 
and often costly. But how 
do you renovate a home that houses 
more than 150 women and children? 
The answer is simple: $12.4 million 
and a staff dedicated to doing it right. 

For the Anna Louise Inn, a safe 
haven of transitional housing for 
women and children, the renovations 
are long overdue. The inn, in 
downtown Cincinnati near the Taft 
Museum, is operated by Cincinnati 
Union Bethel, the city’s oldest social- 
service agency, which once assisted 
riverboat men and their families. 

Cincinnati Union Bethel began its 
service in 1830, providing worship 
opportunities to travelers along 
the Ohio River. As the group grew, 
a Sunday school was created that 
within 30 years became the largest 
Sunday school in the world, with 
3,500 pupils. 

The agency’s greatest 
achievement, however, might be with 
the Anna Louise Inn and the services 
provided by the home. The land for 
the inn was donated by influential 
Charles Taft, brother of President 
William Howard Taft, and the inn was 
named for his daughter, Anna Louise. 
In 1909, on the corner of Third and 
Lytle streets, the inn opened with 
the goal of supporting women as 
they transitioned from their rural 
homes to the urban environment of 
downtown Cincinnati. 

'Much more robust’ 

The red-brick building emits the 
beauty of century-old architecture, 
but also the decay of the same 
century’s wear and tear without 
renovations. Inside the home, the 
walls are bordered with detailed 
molding and even marble fixtures 
holding up floor-to-ceiling mirrors. 
Through a series of narrow hallways, 
rooms reminiscent of college dorms 
house women as they transition. 
Some of these women stay for less 
than a year, while some, such as 
Mary Catherine Scheely, have been 
there for 30 years or more. 

Scheely, 79, was originally from 
Oldenburg, Ind., but came to live at 
Anna Louise out of necessity. 

“I came to the big city ’cause I 
had to get a job,” she says. “I was 
very scared. I knew nothing about 
Cincinnati.” 


The inn benefited her so much 
that she still lives in its family-like 
environment after 33 years. 

“I’ve learned a lot of things and 
appreciate living here ’cause I had no 
other place to live,” Scheely says. 

Giving women a safe and 
affordable housing option is only 
part of the inn’s purpose. Since its 
creation, Cincinnati Union Bethel 
has expanded Anna Louise to include 
social services such as a free dental 
clinic and a legal aid society. 

Mary Carol Melton, project 
manager for Cincinnati Union 
Bethel, says she is proudest of the 
Off the Streets program that provides 
housing and services for women 
recovering from prostitution. 

“Miracles happen every day in this 
program for women,” Melton says. 

Thirty people worked over 
the course of a year to devise 
and implement Off the Streets, 
culminating in partnerships with 
more than 25 agencies, including the 
Cincinnati Police Department. 

“It’s been a wonderful example of 
how a community can come together 
and have a meaningful impact,” 
Melton says. 

Now having served more than 
400 clients since starting in 2006, 

Off the Streets is about to have its 
first participant graduate from the 
University of Cincinnati, with a 
degree in addiction studies. 

“Everyone deserves credit for 
making this happen,” Melton says. 

Successes like Off the Streets don’t 
come easy. When Steve MacConnell 
first arrived at Cincinnati Union 
Bethel nine years ago, he described it 
as suffering from a lull in leadership. 

With a background in law 
spanning 26 years, MacConnell says, 
“I thought I had some skills to find 
and bring a staff of builders to create 
a much more robust agency.” 

It was his goal to begin creation of 
a board of directors to ease day-to- 
day operations from the dedicated 
but small executive staff of six. Now 
the agency’s chief executive officer, 
MacConnell describes the current 
administration as a body of 21 
people operating through an array of 
committees that bring new issues to 
the board. 

'Community of women’ 

Upon his arrival, MacConnell 
noticed the state of neglect the Anna 
Louise Inn had fallen into over its 
century of existence. With some of its 


rooms heavily damaged by a range 
of issues such as drooping ceilings 
and peeling plaster, it was clear to 
MacConnell that renovations were a 
necessity. 

“I started thinking about it as soon 
as I got here,” he says. 

MacConnell shopped the idea 
around to real-estate companies 
until he learned of the $12.4 million 
price tag on the project. Hope for 
renovations “seemed to continue to 
run into brick walls,” he says. “Then 
the miracle happened.” 

Relying on successes like Off 
the Streets that garnered local and 
national attention, Cincinnati Union 
Bethel attracted about $10 million 
in tax credits from the Ohio Housing 
and Finance Agency. 

Once the financial issue was 
solved, renovations proved to be 
a logistical nightmare. The board 
had no experience in such a large 
undertaking. Recruiting the Over- 
the-Rhine Community Housing as a 
partner helped immensely, according 
to Melton. 

“We were really thrilled to have 
their expertise,” she says. 

The renovations, set for 
completion in the fall of 2011, will 
lower the total capacity of the inn but 
will increase the quality of life and 
service for residents, MacConnell 
and Melton say. 

“I think the emphasis is on the 
enhanced amenities and completing 
our mission,” Melton says. 

With central air-conditioning to 


be added, rooms will be enlarged 
to include private kitchens and 
bathrooms, a move away from the 
communal amenities. 

As renovations take place, 
MacConnell says, funds and plans 
are in place to help residents through 
the construction period either by 
relocating them off the premises or 
to a part of the building that is not 
yet under construction. 

At 100-years-old, there is concern 
about preservation of the inn’s 
historical architecture. 

“It’s just an institution in 
Cincinnati,” MacConnell says. 

The outside of the building will 
remain unchanged while the inside 
will undergo some touchups in 
addition to renovations of rooms that 
will involve the removal of walls. 

“The inside beauty will match the 
outside,” Melton says. 

For Scheely and the other 
residents, the renovation, though 
perhaps inconvenient when it comes 
to daily living, is a godsend. 

“It’ll be good for all the ladies,” she 
says. “They’re not used to all that.” 

The luxuries added by the 
renovation will enhance Cincinnati 
Union Bethel’s ability to stay on its 
mission. 

“Women tell us all the time: The 
safe community of women is very 
comforting,” Melton says. 
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Dems and GOP Say,‘Stay Away’ 



Socialist Party candidate Dan La Botz wants to participate in a debate for a seat in the U.S. Senate. 

Jon Hughes/Photopresse. 


Third-party candidates 
want to join debate 

By Jesse Call 
Contributing Writer 

A s Ohio’s major-party candidates 
for the U.S. Senate prepare to 
field questions in a debate Oct. 8, 
candidates for smaller parties are working 
to be allowed in the debate at all. 

Although they come from very different 
political perspectives, Dan La Botz, the 
Socialist Party candidate, and Eric Deaton, 
the Constitution Party candidate, have 
teamed together to petition for inclusion 
in the upcoming debates. The online 
petition calls upon Ohio Secretary of State 
Jennifer Brunner to “ensure that all of the 
candidates in the Ohio Senate race as well 
as other national, state and local races 
have an equal opportunity to participate 
in debates before the public,” citing the 
fact that she is the official “responsible for 
overseeing elections” in Ohio. 

La Botz also has made a separate appeal 
to the debate’s sponsor and host, the Ohio 
News Organization. 

Brunner, who lost the Democratic primary 
for the same Senate seat that La Botz and 
Deaton seek, is organizing a debate for 
secretary of state candidates in which many 
third-party candidates are included. She 
also has taken steps to make sure that Ohio 
ballots include the party affiliations of third- 
party candidates, instead of just calling them 
“independent.” 

A question of efficiency’ 

But, although Brunner 
said she believes all 
candidates should be heard, 
she is not sure whether or 
not she will work to include 
the third-party candidates 
in the senatorial debates. 

“Frankly, my personal 
philosophy is that everyone 
should be included,” she 
says. 

Only .04 percent of 
the voters in the primary 
election voted on the 
Socialist ballot statewide, 
and only .17 percent voted 
on the Constitution Party ballot, according to 
Brunner. That is low compared to even other 
minority parties, including the Libertarian 
Party, which had 0.3% statewide. 

“Some would argue that the number of 
voter voting Socialist Party ballots was so 
small that it would be a question of efficiency 
on whether or not to include Dan (La Botz),” 
Brunner says. 

Brunner says she will keep checking on 
the level of support for inclusion of the 
candidates before making a decision on 
whether or not to lobby, as secretary of state, 
for their inclusion. 

“Now, whether I am going to go out and 
make this a major issue remains to be seen 
because it falls into an area where I really 
don’t have enforcement, and I would simply 
would be using persuasion to try to make 
sure all candidates are included,” Brunner 
says. 

She also admits she wants to be careful 
about the appearance of any influence on the 
race, given that she is a former candidate. 

“I wouldn’t want it to appear as though I 
was doing this for personal reasons,” Brunner 
says. “So, you know, that is where I would 
hesitate.” 


The Ohio News Organization, a consortium 
of eight daily metro newspapers in Ohio, is 
hosting the debates. The organization said it 
feels it is more fair to the voters of Ohio if they 
can have a more substantive debate among 
the two candidates most likely to be elected 
rather than asking the same questions of 
more candidates. 

“The logic is sound: In a television debate 
format, when time constraints limit the 
number of questions and answers to be 
heard, it is of the utmost 
importance that voters hear 
from the two candidates 
who are clearly the front¬ 
runners for the office,” 
Benjamin Marrison, editor 
of The Columbus Dispatch 
and lead organizer of the 
debates, said in a statement. 
“While we have and will 
continue to write about 
third-party candidates when 
warranted, including them 
in debates limits Ohioans’ 
ability to hear answers from 
the top candidates on issues 
critical to the state’s future.” 

Marrison also noted that they are following 
the format used in U.S. presidential debates, 
which also routinely exclude third party 
candidates. 

That example is a poor one to follow, 
according to La Botz. 

A terrible model’ 

“The presidential model excluded 
candidates who we knew had great potential,” 
he says. “The presidential model is a terrible 
model. The real issue is giving all candidates 
an opportunity to present their views, and 
that (time) excuse is ridiculous. The American 
people understand our country is in a crisis, 
and they want to hear opinions - all the 
positions that are out there.” 

La Botz says that approval for the socialist 
perspective is increasing throughout the 
country, citing polls conducted by major 
research organizations including Gallup, Pew, 
and Rasmussen. 

He also says that it is more fair to include 
candidates like him because, in many cases, 
he is forced to decline invitations to town hall 
meetings throughout the state because of 
the cost of having to travel and the fact that, 


unlike the major-party candidates, he has 
to be present for his day job and is therefore 
unable to attend meetings during work hours. 

“I’m going to do everything possible to be 
included in the debate,” La Botz says. 

La Botz says he is looking at other options, 
including legal action, and that he will “do his 
best to show up at the debate” and ask to be 
included. 

Despite multiple requests for comment 
made to the campaigns of Lt. Gov. Lee Fisher, 
the Democratic candidate, and Rob Portman, 
the Republican candidate, as well as to the 
Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committee 
and the National Republican Senatorial 
Commitee, all of them chose not to respond 
to this story. 

“I’m sure many in my party wouldn’t agree 
with me (on including all candidates in 
debates),” Brunner says. 

Deaton says he 
knows the major- 
party candidates 
are “afraid of 
(his) candidacy” 
and that he “feels 
strongly that he 
would win the race 
if he is included 
in the debates.” 

La Botz says he 
was not surprised 
that the major 
parties did not 
respond, noting 
that he thinks they 
would prefer to 
have no debates 
at all because 
they are afraid to 
commit to any 
controversial 
positions. He 
says he wants to 
challenge the major-party candidates on how 
their parties have bankrupted the country 
and ignored the will of the electorate to care 
for the environment and end foreign wars. 

La Botz encourages those who believe he 
and other third-party candidates should be 
included in the debates to sign the petition 
and write letters to the editors of Ohio’s major 
metro newspapers. 

The petition is available online at http:// 
www. change, org/ petitions / view/ petition_ 
for_inclusive_political_debates_in_ohio. 


“The logic is sound: 

In a television debate 
format, when time 
constraints limit the 
number of questions 
and answers to be 
heard, it is of the 
utmost importance that 
voters hear from the 
two candidates who are 
clearly the front-runners 
for the office.” 

-Ben Marrison 


“The presidential 
model excluded 
candidates who 
we knew had great 
potential,” he says. 
“The presidential 
model is a terrible 
model. The real issue 
is giving all candidates 
an opportunity to 
present their views, 
and that (time) excuse 
is ridiculous. The 
American people 
understand our country 
is in a crisis, and they 
want to hear opinions 
- all the positions that 
are out there.” 

-Dan La Botz 
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Homeless Families on the Rise 

Community services increase 

By Jeremy Flannery 
Contributing Writer 



T he number of homeless families continues to rise 
in the United States, according to the 2009 Annual 
Homelessness Assessment Report to Congress by the 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD). 

Over 170,000 American families used emergency shelters 
or transitional housing in 2009, compared to 131,000 families 
in 2007, about a 30 percent increase since 2007. The average 
lengths of stays of families in shelters also increased from 
30 days in 2008 to 36 days in 2009. About 535,000 homeless 
people, as part of families, used emergency shelters or 
transitional housing in 2009. 

“Three-fifths of the people in homeless families are 
children, and more than half of the children are under age 6,” 
the report says. 

There might be more families at risk of becoming homeless, 
as the report found that families entering homeless shelters 
are increasingly coming from other housed situations, such as 
doubling up with friends or other family members. 

But the issue of homelessness is witnessing some 
improvements in the United States, according to HUD: 

• The number of chronically homeless people decreased 

by 10 percent from 124,135 in the January 2008 point-in-time (PIT) 
estimate to 110,917 in the January 2009 PIT estimate. About 53 percent 
of the reports from local continuums of care showed a decrease in 
chronic homelessness. 

• 112 more communities used the Homeless Management Information 

System, the electronic system used to track services of homeless 
shelters, for a total of 334 participating communities. 

• The number of beds in permanent supportive housing increased from 
2008 to 2009 by about 23,000, for a total of over 219,000 beds. 

• Though the number of homeless people remained fairly stable, with 
about 643, 067 homeless Americans on a single night, the number of 
sheltered homeless is increasing, according to the report. This number 
might be due to the increased participation of communities tracking 


A child picks up food from a pantry with his family. Aimie Willhoite. 


homelessness and the success of sheltering homeless Americans, 
according to the report. 

• Nearly 1.56 million people used an emergency shelter or transitional 
housing program from October 2008 through September 2009, 
compared to 1.6 million in 2008. Two-thirds were homeless as 
individuals and one-third were homeless as family members - at least 
one adult with one child under 18 years of age. 

Individuals experiencing homelessness tend to be adult males, members of 
a minority group and middle aged, the report says. 

“More than 10 percent are veterans, and more than 40 percent have a 
disability,” the report states. Family members experiencing homelessness 
tend to be children - about 60 percent - or adult women under age 31 
without male partners. 


Education is a Start, but Laws Work 


By Michelle Dillingham 

Contributing Writer 

T he Campaign for Affordable Housing is a 
non-profit organization whose mission 
is “to create a more receptive political 
climate for favorable government decisions 
on land-use matters and allocation of public 
resources.” 

The campaign argues we need more and better 
public information about affordable housing. 

By knowing public opinion, members hope to 
develop better public-education materials for 
advocates. 

Recently they did a meta-analysis of public- 
opinion research on attitudes about affordable 
housing that was collected from the late 1990s 
to 2003. Although the research was drawn from 
a wide array of sample groups, the findings 
yielded similar patterns of response. They found 
essentially two story lines. 

The first story line is one of positive attitudes 
toward affordable housing, that the basic 
American values of fairness and opportunity 
appear to be the underlying value in their 
responses. The second story line is how attitudes 
change when the issue is framed as a local issue 
or “right next door”; when it hits home, “darker 
issues of fear overtake fairness and opportunity 
for many Americans.” Here in Cincinnati we see 
how mainstream media often uses fear when 
referencing project-based properties or homeless 
shelters, and it dissuades public opinion against 
supporting affordable housing. 

Another example of attitudes being supportive 
on a general level, but not a local one, is that 
people report they are supportive of generalized 
“policies” to expand affordable housing such as 
alleviating tax burdens. However when it gets 
local or specific, such as changing one’s own 
neighborhood zoning or increasing the number 


of apartments in one’s building to be affordable 
units, it is not supported. 

That said, the researchers conclude that broad- 
based campaigns should speak to the general 
need for more affordable 
housing, calling on values 
such as fairness and equal 
opportunity. However, 
when advocating for local 
housing efforts, use a 
more targeted messaging 
that address worries about 
increased crime and 
poor maintenance. The 
researchers emphasize, 

“Advocates must be 
ready to prove these fears 
unfounded.” 

We must convince 
Cincinnati’s 
neighborhoods that 
first, affordable housing will benefit not only the 
tenants, but the neighborhood as a whole; second, 
those who will directly benefit are children, the 
elderly and working families; and third, we need 
to showcase many examples of “high quality, 
attractive, affordable and safe housing to counter 
the negative preconceptions about appearance 
and crime and their impacts on property values.” 

The Campaign for Affordable Housing is a 
great resource for affordable-housing advocates. 

It asserts that, if communications are crafted at a 
local level, they can “unlock the specific missing 
messages that will create national change one 
community at a time”. 

Of course, their research findings are intuitive. 

I can recall many discussions at City Hall about 
police and fire calls for service and other “quality 
of life” issues being raised in the context of 
project-based housing. Later, when the data 
revealed it was not the tenants drawing the calls 


but a neighboring property or business, it was 
not given equal volume - sort of like the “oops” 
columns in newspapers hidden on the last page 
that people rarely read. 

As I write this, I wonder: 

Is this too transparent? 

Are we showing our hand? 
Certainly not. Planning 
communications around 
what people are really 
concerned about is not 
underhanded or an attempt 
at being subliminal - it’s 
keeping it real. 

Public education can be 
a powerful tool, but it is not 
the whole answer. Consider 
the seat belt. Despite 
educational campaigns 
prior to 1980, only 11 
percent of Americans used 
seat belts. By 1990, 37 states had seat-belt laws 
that were “secondary” - meaning an officer had to 
observe another traffic violation before issuing a 
seat-belt ticket. Subsequently, the national average 
of seat-belt use rose to 50 percent. By 2007, in the 
25 states that had “primary” seat-belt laws on the 
books - meaning an officer can issue a citation 
without observing any other offence - their usage 
rose to 88 percent. 

Lesson? Public-education campaigns are 
effective, but strict enforcement trumps every 
time, which is why many housing advocates prefer 
to focus on promoting required inclusionary 
zoning and other enforceable policies to increase 
affordable housing. Then again, elected officials 
are the ones who float such legislation - and they 
are elected by the people whose opinions can 
drive their agenda. 

Chicken or the egg, chicken or the egg? 


Lesson? Public-education 
campaigns are effective, but 
strict enforcement trumps every 
time, which is why many housing 
advocates prefer to focus on 
promoting required inclusionary 
zoning and other enforceable 
policies to increase affordable 
housing. Then again, elected 
officials are the ones who float 
such legislation - and they are 
elected by the people whose 
opinions can drive their agenda. 
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Gallery Opening 



Somewhere in Northside 


By Steven Paul Lansky 
Contributing Writer 

Somewhere in Northside, at Chase and Hamilton, 
up a short flight of stairs a new art space, Chase 
Public, opened. 

Theme - the domestic - Public Conversation - Tim 
Parsley artwork - 
Red paper lantern 
over Robert Murphy - 

Mike Fleisch - cross discipline and artists and! 

Dan ... introduces Murphy 

- Non-lecturer - 

poet homebuilder - 

some beats - hip-hop outside - 

the border between mythic truth and the domestic 

dirty windows 

dusk - headlights 

green & red traffic signals 

a house boarded up 

is a myth of urban 

renewal; labor exploited 

or unremembered 

toil — 

toil pulled through 
without greed, within need. 

What are you doing in my clothes? 

Taoist saying! 

windows set back - sills and indent above - stripes 
above, wide stripes on vertical and horizontal 
surfaces - red, gray, white, brown. 

A skateboard heard below - crack-crack & crack- 
crack wheels on sidewalk. 

Sodium vapor lamps arch over strorefronts & 
traffic signals—amber glow. A child voice - a 
song rings a cell phone in the audience - is this 
interruption? Rumble Beat Bass - Murphy quotes 
Celan, Emerson, Lao-Tse, Gnostic gospel, marvel, 
not the commix, the kind child let in and let out of 
Murphy’s non-lecture - reading without the UHM, 
or like, or you know, no his economy of speech is 
never casual. “Laughter shall keep us unafraid.” “A 
pair of wings ... quicksilver back of a mirror ... the 
blue in a feather.” 

A bluish bus lit inside and out. beep-beep. “I had 
seen a heron just the other day.” motor sounds 
“should you be walking alone along the river.” 

“past the chicken coop.” 

“everything flown the coop 
that had once owned 
feathers.” 


“the red fox - having taken over the 
badger...” 

“a red blur ... across the frozen 
pasture.” 

“Not even Aesop.” 

A loud muffler. A cackling laugh. A 
starter. 

“An eagle higher than a 

hawk flies. Waiting for the return of 

the bison ...” 

A plastic coffee mug, a travel cup 
holds up the windowpane - but not 
much air. 

“dutchmaris breeches... 
marsh marigolds.” 

“for the telling of a good tale.” 
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On Murphy’s shirt a bear with a 
swirling human like spirit within - a 
salmon just beyond paw and gaping 
maw. 

“a tin can orbiting 
three-hundred miles above the 
earth.” 

Tim is wearing Wallabees - shoes 
by ... Clark(e). No, they’re slip-on - 
similar. 

Music wafts up - 
Goose’s foot and leg shaking. 

“numinosity” - Murphy - “The 
paintings look back at you.” 

A guy eating a slice of pizza 
as he stands 
on the sidewalk 
Then tapes a poster - the 
sound of tape pulling. 






“How light was filling the space” - Tim - “Work 
that’s realist like this runs the risk ...” 

“All we’re left with 
are these empty...” 

“the figure has left the 
room entirely...” 

“theology... parallel 
history of painting...” 

Reflection of the paper red globe in windows, 
cut by window frames - some horizontal - some 
vertical. 


“We build these houses 
& people move into them.” 

Urban Renewal 

“Voyeurism - waiting for the best look we could 
get at this ...” 

“... finding beauty ...” 

- “sacrament 
“- mundane 

“something pretty profound 
starts to occur.” 


The Return of the Winged Prodigal 


Maybe the animals 
are overworked 

By Nicholas Hoesl 

Contributing Writer 

H e’s back! After eight days of being “free 
as a bird,” a hungry, hapless, Harris 
hawk named Tex is safely back at the 
Cincinnati Zoo. 

An alert Clifton resident called the zoo hotline 
with a sizzling tip in sighting the naughty bird 
hanging out in a nearby tree. The zoo’s head bird 
trainer, Gary Denzler, rushed to the scene, armed 
with heavy leather, a whistle in his mouth and 
carrying the hawk’s favorite snack - a mouse. Call 
it a capture enraptured. 

I wondered. Was it the whistle, the mouse or the 
love of Gary that convinced the flying star of the 
“Wings of Wonder Show” to surrender? Or was he 
just bored to death and longing for more of the 
limelight? Others pondered why he didn’t venture 
farther west to explore the greenery of Mount Airy 
Forest, Oxbow and Shawnee Lookout. Gatekeepers 
at Miami-Whitewater Forest told me he could 
have teamed up with two resident red-tailed 


hawks in the park. They are known for whistling 
at each other. I don’t know how many zoo hawks 
are waiting in the wings, but a “Whistling Hawk 
Chorus” would be a crowd pleaser. 

Recently Time magazine 
featured an article, “Inside 
the Minds of Animals.” The 
current belief is that they are 
far smarter than we realized. 

Parrots can match wits with 
chimps. Liz Wilson, a parrot- 
behavior consultant from 
Philadelphia, said she heard 
several cases in which people 
come home feeling blue 
and their parrots asked, “Is 
something wrong?” I don’t call 
anyone a “bird brain” anymore. 

A colleague of Tex, named Tucson, also flew off 
in the middle of a show two months ago, but he 
returned in five days. Do you sense a pattern here? 
Are these hawks victims of workplace stress similar 
to the stress that freaked out Steve Slater, the Jet 
Blue flight attendant who became a folk hero of 
the skies? This news was closely followed by a bull 
in Tafallo, Spain, that charged over a fence into the 
crowd, injuring 30 people. 


The good news is that Tex has his job back, even 
though he’s forced to sit out a year. I ask you: Is this 
a bad rap? I think the hawk escapade was meant to 
send the zoo a message: “Don’t take us for granted. 

Next time it will take more 
than a few mice and whistling 
‘Dixie’ to get us back. So your 
cheetah runs 100 meters in six 
seconds. We fly. Can they chat 
with a chimp? Are they fluent in 
cheetonese? We are rock stars!” 

Here’s what the zoo should 
do. Let’s let bygones be bygones. 
Get the mayor to issue a 
proclamation: “The Prodigal Has 
Returned.” Then let the feast 
begin. Forget about the fatted 
calf. Give Tex and his entourage 
a banquet fit for this two-legged king. Serve up 
pheasant, wild turkey, frog legs and squirrel. Top 
it off with fermented berries. After that, it’s show 
time. Bring on those dancing cock-a-doodle 
cockatoos. 

Tex would be speechless. But I can hear him 
saying, even now, “I am no ungainly, ghastly, 
gaunt and ominous bird of yore, and I will roam - 
nevermore!” 


Others pondered why he 
didn’t venture farther west 
to explore the greenery of 
Mount Airy Forest, Oxbow 
and Shawnee Lookout. 
Gatekeepers at Miami- 
Whitewater Forest told me 
he could have teamed up 
with two resident red-tailed 
hawks in the park. 
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“Feed Me, Seymour, 

Feed Me All Night Long... 



Jeni Jenkins. 


By Jeni Jenkins 
Staff Writer 

T his recipe for bruscetta came naturally, as IVe 
always had a heart for Italian food and eating 
food with my hands. The great thing about 
bruscetta is that it’s practically effortless for the amount 
of enjoyment that follows. Plus, this hearty appetizer is 
great for potlucks, family gatherings and parties. Enjoy! 


Festive Tomato & Basil 
Bruscetta on Italian Toast 

Serving Size: 8-12 bellies 

Olive oil cooking spray 
1 loaf Italian bread, cut in V 2 inch slices 
4-5 Roma tomatoes, diced 

1 red onion, peeled and chopped 
3 cloves fresh garlic, diced 

2 tablespoons balsamic vinegar 
5 sprigs fresh basil chopped 
Salt and pepper 

(Optional for vegans) 

1 cup shredded Italian cheese 

• Heat oven to 350 degrees. 

• Coat baking sheet with cooking spray. 

• Lay sliced bread face-down on baking sheet. 

Heat in oven 5 minutes on each side. 

• Combine onions, garlic, tomatoes, basil 
and vinegar in bowl. Mix well. 

• Remove bread from oven and scoop heaping 
tablespoons of mixture on each slice of bread. 

• Sprinkle lightly with Italian cheese. 

• Bake in oven for 5-7 minutes or until cheese is bubbly. 

Voila, feed! 
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The Business of Changing Lives 


Continued from page 1 


Grameen Danone 

Grameen Danone is a partnership 
between Grameen and Dannon, the 
French yogurt manufacturer. The 
mission is to bring better nutrition to 
poor, rural children who often suffer 
from nutrient deficiencies, such as 
vitamin A, zinc, iron and calcium. 
Grameen Danone yogurt, packed 
with these nutrients, is served in six- 
and eight-ounce cups. The yogurt 
is made from fresh milk purchased 
from farmers in the area, some of 
whom are Grameen Bank borrowers, 
directly benefiting the borrowers and 
other local farmers. Women in the 
village sell the yogurt door-to-door 
for six or eight taka (about 11 U.S. 
cents) per cup, depending on the 
size and flavor. (Mango flavor costs 
more). 

By distributing the yogurt in this 
manner, one woman in the village 
is employed. The yogurt is also 
sold in Dhaka, the capital city. The 
cost is slightly higher in the city, 
with the price cheap enough that 
poor families can purchase it but 
high enough that the profit helps 
to cover the cost of production and 
distribution in the rural villages. 

Grameen Fisheries 

The Bangladeshi government 
loaned Grameen over 1,000 fishing 
ponds in the northwestern part of 
the country. The ponds have been 
for fisheries for centuries. Grameen 
devised a plan that would also help 


to alleviate poverty while turning the 
fisheries into a profitable business. 
The result was a 50/50 partnership 
between Grameen and the poor 
families living along the fishing 
ponds. The families provide the 
labor of maintaining and fishing 
the ponds, and Grameen provides 
training, expertise and breed the 
fish to stock the ponds. The profits 
from selling the fish is split equally: 
50 percent going to the fishermen, 
women and families and 50 percent 
going to Grameen Fisheries to cover 
overhead and operating costs. 

Grameen Shakti 

Grameen Shakti is a sister 
organization dedicated to bringing 
green energy, health, income and 
jobs to rural Bangladesh. Grameen 
Shakti has four main programs: 
solar-energy systems, improved 
cooking stoves, biogas and organic 
fertilizer. Families purchase solar 
panels through a soft credit scheme, 
making them affordable. The panels 
are able to power lights and fans in a 
village home for several hours a day. 

Most Bangladeshis do not have 
access to natural-gas lines to operate 
cooking stoves. As a result, people 
have to burn debris, wood and 
crop residues as fuel to cook food. 
This leads to deforestation and soil 
erosion as well as health problems - 
smoke and pollution inhalation - for 
women, who are often responsible 
for cooking. 

Engineers work one-on-one with 



A Bangladeshi woman prepares food on an improved cooking stove. She 
would not have been able to afford the cooking stove without the help of 
Grameen Shakti. Lynne Ausman. 


See Business, P. 9 
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Women and a child at Grameen Fisheries help to prepare caught fish for market. Lynne Ausman. 


Continued from page 8 

families to construct biogas plants on the villagers’ 
property and train families on maintenance and 
biogas technology. Families use the waste from 
their livestock to generate the biogas. Similar 
to the solar panels, the materials are purchased 
through a soft-credit program, making the plans 
affordable. The improved cooking stoves helps 
families use the biogas efficiently. 

Grameen Shikkha 

Grameen Shikkha is Grameeris effort to address 
illiteracy and lack of educational opportunities for 
poor children. The mission of Grameen Shikkha 
is to provide slum children with a basic education 
to improve their work opportunities. Students 
receive instruction in English, Bangla, 
simple mathematics, social sciences 
and the environment. They also study 
Bangladeshi customs and arts. 

The school, a single 10’x4’ room, 
has no desks or chairs but 20 smiling 
students and a teacher sitting on the floor 
with a stack of books in front of each 
student. The chalkboard at the front of 
the room had a welcome message for 
us visitors from the United States. The 
room was dimly lit, with one light bulb 
dangling from the ceiling. The students, 
ages 12 to 14, were in fifth grade. 

The students rise at 6 a.m. and begin 
work, many of them sewing beads and 
embellishments on saris to be worn by 
brides. They work until 9 a.m., taking 
a break until 2 p.m. School is from 2 
to 5 p.m. Students then return to their 
homes, where they work until 10 p.m. 

This doesn’t leave much time to play or 
study, but their families are in desperate 


need of the money the children can earn. It 
takes about one week to sew all of the beads 
and embellishments on a wedding sari. One 
child makes 900 taka a week (less than $13 U.S.); 
another, a girl, makes about 250 taka (less than $4). 

We asked the children what they want to be 
when they grew up. It seemed too easy to wonder 
why we would even ask this type of question - 
these children are “grown up.” They work eight 
hours a day and have school three hours a day. 
Their lives seem to parallel that of a working 
American graduate student. But even if I were 
discouraged by the barriers stacked against them, 
the students were full of hope: they want to be 
teachers, doctors, pilots, businessmen. They are 
determined to improve their lives and leave the 
slums, and Grameen Shikkha is determined to 
help them achieve their goals. 


One might wonder what three hours of 
classroom instruction would do, but the goal 
of Grameen Shikkha is to provide what little 
education they can to children who would 
otherwise work for 12 or more hours a day. 

Fighting child labor in Bangladesh is difficult: So 
many people are struggling to make it day-to- 
day. Convincing families to give up some of that 
potential income is difficult. But Grameen Shikkha 
keeps going back to the families because they 
know the parents want to provide a better life for 
their children. 

The instruction in primary school could lead to 
scholarships to go on to high school and help the 
children improve their lives. Grameen Shikkha has 
launched a new scholarship program that will help 
students’ families pay for high school and perhaps 
earn scholarships to university. 

A month learning about all of the 
different ways that Grameen is working 
to address poverty in Bangladesh 
wasn’t nearly enough to completely 
understand all of the issues that 
contribute to the level of poverty in 
Bangladesh, but it was enough time to 
learn the impact that a social business 
can have on one family’s life. 

Cincinnati has several social 
businesses that aim to help the 
community overcome poverty. 
Streetvibes provides entrepreneurial 
opportunities and an income to 
homeless people. Venice on Vine is a 
pizza restaurant and catering service 
that teaches job skills to low-income 
Cincinnatians. Building Value salvages 
reusable materials for sale while 
providing people who have workforce 
disadvantages an opportunity to gain 
valuable experience and transition into 
construction and retail careers. 



A Grameen Shikkha classroom where children receive three hours 
of basic education a day. Lynne Ausman. 
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Please take a few minutes to complete this survey. Your responses will be used to help Streetvibes evaluate the newspaper and the vendor program. This 
survey, a vendor survey and overall evaluation is part of Streetvibes plan to achieve long-term sustainability and growth. Thank you for your time and input. 
Please return the survey to 117 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. Thank you for your time and input. 

If you prefer, you may take the survey online at https://www.surveymonkey.eom/s/streetvibes 


1. How often do you purchase Streetvibes? 

_Multiple copies of every issue 

_Every issue 

_Once a month 

_Once every few months 

_Once or twice a year 

_Never 

2. Where do you purchase Streetvibes? 


3. Do you purchase from the same vendor when you buy? 

_Yes 

_No 

_Sometimes 

4. Onascaleof 1 to 10, how familiar would you say you are with the 
vendor program? (1 being not familiar, 10 being very familiar) 


5. Why do you purchase Streetvibes? 

_To support the vendor 

_To read the articles 

_Other:_ 

6. What do you like most about Streetvibes? 


16. If Streetvibes developed relationships with local businesses that 
resulted in vendors selling the paper outside of the business, would you 
be: 

_More likely to purchase the paper 

_Less likely to purchase the paper 

_About the same 

17. Have you ever found a vendor to be threatening? 

_Yes _No 

18. What would you say is the theme of Streetvibes? 

_General local news 

_Social Issues 

_Local Events 

_Other:_ 

19. How much of the paper do you read? 

_Cover to cover 

_Maybe half 

_Only if an article looks interesting 

_I only buy to support the vendor, I don’t really read any of the paper 

_None/I don’t buy Streetvibes 

_Other:_ 

20. If you do not purchase Streetvibes, is there a specific reason you choose 
not to purchase Streetvibes? 


7. What do you like least about Streetvibes? 


8. Are you aware that the vendors are homeless, formerly homeless or 
very low-income? 

_Yes _No 

9. Do you look for the vendor badge when purchasing a Streetvibes? 

_Yes _No 

10. What do you think the vendors do with the money they earn? 

_Pay rent/utilities 

_Buy food 

_Purchase necessities (personal hygiene products, etc.) 

_Other:_ 

11. Do you or have you ever paid more than $1 when purchasing a 
Streetvibes? 

_Yes _No 

12. How much are you willing to pay for a Streetvibes paper? 

_$1 

_Between 1 and 2 dollars 

_$2 

_More than two dollars 

_Other:_ 

13. Vendors purchase the paper from the publisher for 25 cents and sell 
the paper for one dollar, keeping the 75 cent profit as their income. If 
the vendor cost of purchasing the paper was increased to 35 cents, how 
much would you be willing to pay for a paper? 

_$1 

_$1.25 

_Other:_ 

14. If vendors wore clothing or carried bags that identified them as 
Streetvibes vendors would you be: 

_More likely to purchase the paper 

_Less likely to purchase the paper 

_About the same 

15. If Streetvibes developed relationships with local faith congregations 
that resulted in vendors being able to sell the paper after services, 
would you be: 

_More likely to purchase the paper 

_Less likely to purchase the paper 

_ About the same 


21. Do you view Streetvibes as an alternative to panhandling? 

_Yes 

_No 

_Sometimes 

_Other:_ 

22. Streetvibes provides a new perspective on social issues in Cincinnati. 

_Strongly Agree 

_Agree 

_Neutral 

_Disagree 

_Strongly Disagree 

23. What is your age?_ 

24. Sex/Gender 

_Male _Female 

25. What is your highest level of education? 

_High School/GED 

_Some College 

_College Graduate 

_Professional Degree 

26. What is your ethnicity? 

_African American 

_Asian 

_Hispanic/Latin Origin 

_White, non-Hispanic 

_Other:_ 

27. What is your annual household income? 

$ _ 

28. Is there anything else you would like to tell us about your experience 
reading and purchasing Streetvibes? 


29. Do you have any comments or suggestions for improving Streetvibes? 
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3CDC is the ‘Enemy of the Poor’ 


Prosecutor's ruling fuels anger 


By Corey Gibson 

Contributing Writer 

A Sept. 3 protest 
against the 
Cincinnati 

Center City Development 
Corp. (3CDC) went on 
as planned but with an 
added agenda item: the 
decision not to pursue 
felony charges against 
a police officer who ran 
over a woman lying on the 
grass in Washington Park. 

Joann Burton's death 
and the decision not 
to seek an indictment 
of Cincinnati Police 
Officer Marty Polk are 
part of an ongoing 
“attack on people who 
are financially poor and/ 
or homeless,” according 
to Josh Spring, executive 
director of the Greater 
Cincinnati Coalition for 
the Homeless. 

Spring and about 20 
other people gathered at 
J4th and Race streets to 
demand support for the 
right to fair housing, to be 
able to keep that housing 
and for equal justice when 
someone's life is taken. 

The protest came the day 
after Hamilton County 
Prosecutor Joe Deters 
announced he would not 
pursue felony charges 
against Polk. 

“This was originally 
planned as an anti- 
gentrification protest,'' 
Spring said. “It seems 
what happened to Joann 
and what happened 
yesterday is kind of a 
symptom of the greater 
issue - that somehow 
a cop felt OK in an 
anonymous situation to 
drive over somebody's 
blanket and clearly 
disregarding people 
around him, similar to 
when you push people 
out of their homes. The 
judicial process has done 
nothing about it.'' 

Much of the protest 
focused on 3CDC and 
the city displacing poor 
people from their homes, 
from Washington Park and 
from Washington Park 
Elementary School, now 
closed to accommodate 
3CDC's plans for the park. 
One teenage protester 
yelled that, for “taking 
my school away, I hate 
3CDC.'' The protest also 
served as a memorial to 
Burton. 

“I don't think a police 
officer would go into 
Ault Park or some park in 
Oakley and drive through 
the grass,'' Spring said. “I 
don't think they would be 
as quick to disregard the 
humans around them'' 
Michael Burnham, a 


theater professor at the 
University of Cincinnati, 
offered a unique point-of- 
view of the police officer. 

“Here is this basically 
good policeman, who is 
caught trying to make a 
kind of safety, cosmetic 
safety,'' Burnham said. “It 
is the police officer's job to 
protect what 3CDC thinks 
is the park, opposed to 
what the people think 
the park is. And there is 
this skewed sense of what 
safety is. And people that 
live around the park say, 
T've lived here all my life 
and it is safe.' " 

Yet police officers still 
drive through the park 
each night to inspect what 
people there are doing. 

The protest, which 
took place in a small 
abandoned lot, was 
adjacent to Washington 
Park. On the other 
corner is a vacant house 
with a small 3CDC sign 
hanging off the balcony. 
Someone once lived in 
those apartments, sat 
on that balcony, but 
3CDC has bought the 
building and left it 
vacant. On another 
corner is the location 
that 3CDC has decided 
to build a home 
office. As the protest 
went on, workers 
went in and out to 
watch the protesters 
and grab tools, none 
seeming disturbed 
by people who were 
marching against the 
organization they were 
building for. 

Kelly Leon, 
spokeswoman for 
3CDC, watched the 
protest from across 
the street. Between 
J5 and 20 people 
marched, holding 
signs that said, 

“Citizen Controlled 
Government,'' “Stop 
Driving through Our 
Parks'' and “When did 
we vote for 3CDC? Did 
we miss an election?'' 

Chants included, 

“Our Kids Cannot 
Swim in a Dog Park'' - 
a pointed reference to 
3CDC's plan to close 
the public pool in 
Washington Park and 
build a dog park. 

“Our voices as 
poor people are not 
heard,'' said Vanessa 
Sparks, a resident of 
Over-The-Rhine. “We 
tried to negotiate, we 
tried to stick out at 
the table, in a trusting 
manner, and now 
we have to take our 
demonstration to the 
street. We are hopeful 
that the powers that 


be in the city will begin to 
listen, because we would 
not be out here if our 
voices would be heard.'' 

Steve Sunderland, a 
resident of Over-the- 
Rhine and Streetvibes 
contributor, said 3CDC 
is “whitewashing the 
community.'' 

“I'm for people being 
involved in their own 
neighborhoods, making 
decisions about their 
own neighborhoods, not 
being pushed away and 
not being killed because 
they're poor,'' he said. 
“That's the outrage that is 
here.'' 

Vera Zlatkin, a resident 
of Over-The-Rhine, 
carried a sign that said, 
“3CDC is the Enemy of 
the Poor.'' 

“I think that because 
3CDC is buying up a lot 
of property and taking 
the park away from the 
people that live here and 
taking homes from people 
who have lived here most 
of their lives,'' she said. “It 
just isn't right.'' 



Protesters denounce 3CDC. Bradley R. Foster 
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House at the End of the Road 



The rats wouldn't answer questions. REUTERS/Krishnendu Haider. 


By Spencer Ledyard 

Contributing Writer 

H e had never heard anything come from 
the back room until the rats had finally 
come into the old house, with their 
scurry feet and nibble teeth. There never had been 
any pests, no squirming silverfish or fat raisin 
roaches or those ever propagating fluff ball mice, 
as if the house was more solid and sanctified than 
any mortar-brick church, and he had always been 
proud of that. A testament to his craftsmanship. 

A man was nothing but things he built up, though 
many had made a lasting reputation tearing down. 
But that was all over now. There were rats in the 
back room and he had to trap them and bring to 
them death so he could live comfortably. 

When there had been a job for every man in 
the army, he had wanted to go but his job was a 
necessity to the war effort so he couldn’t leave. 

He had wanted to go but his heart hadn’t, only his 
brain and his sense of duty, but it didn’t matter 
much because he couldn’t. America with all the 
young men gone was a buffet, and he had many 
friends who could find many things: a jigger of 
gin here, good fabric for sewing there and maybe 
a movie or a grilled chicken. Little gifts to the 
women were the acts of a saint back then and on 
the Sunday afternoons, with their mothers off at 
church functions and their fathers putting in an 
extra day at the factory. ... It did much good for 
the blood, and much harm to the soul. How did 
the golden sun on their long legs look so much 
like guilt when you were done, and planning never 
to see them again? Worse was the shallow bid it 
took to comfort the recent widow, like a lustful 
grim reaper and he left that scene only twice, both 
times tasting ashes and feeling cold, before he 
swore it off. 

The best place for rat traps was down at the 


hardware store, so he walked 
there and walked back, talking 
a time or two to himself, and to 
the faintly budding trees about 
how they were doing, were 
they feeling well, did they need 
anything. He had begun talking 
to plants when his wife died and 
he wanted to raise up a garden. 

He had first talked, though he 
didn’t know it, to his squash, 
which weren’t doing so well. He 
had asked what they wanted, 
bending and preening, turning 
and turning and turning over 
the compost, till he asked if they 
wanted some more fertilizer and 
it seemed that they did. When he 
gave some and they thanked him 
by swelling, well... that became 
the thing to do. He never stopped talking any 
longer when out in the garden, and he got to know 
them so well, and how to happy them. 

Then once, when he walked inside, he didn’t 
stop talking. He talked to the stoop and the door, 
the kitchen floor and tiles, the sink, the fridge, his 
big and made bed. It seemed that, when things 
broke, they told him how to fix them and, when 
mended, they quieted and showed their gratitude 
by working well. But these rats were another 
business altogether and you couldn’t talk to them 
because they ran away and didn’t listen and 
wouldn’t help you help them. So death was the 
only answer if you couldn’t ask a question, and it 
was soon and never got less soon. 

He set the traps and shut the door and walked 
back through the house, mumbling to the creaking 
floorboards and the loose door handle to the other 
bathroom and sat down at the kitchen table. He 
wobbled the table a bit and smiled because the 


“thank you” came when it stopped wobbling on its 
own. He looked out the window. The tree outside 
had feathered leaves, growing cool green, budding 
blue-white; thin, sallow bark and dense twigs like 
piles of straw. He had planted it when he bought 
the lot, which he would build the house on with 
his wife. She would ramble on all day and fill the 
house up with her larking, harking, lady voice and 
fill his ears till it drove him crazy, but he had never 
been much of a talker and there were things he 
didn’t want to say and didn’t have to ’cause she 
never gave him a chance. She didn’t know about 
all the women and how he had felt like the grim 
reaper and how he had tasted ash. She asked him 
to do things and he did them. Then she died and 
he had the garden and the house and the rats 
and the quiet when he wanted it. He didn’t want 
it much anymore but he had it and he had it now 
at the table, looking out the window. In the back 
room he heard a snap. 


Cincinnati, Are You Crazy? 


The crimes we 
allow to happen 

By Lee McCoy 

Streetvibes Vendor 

C incinnati, how crazy can you get? 

Violence is in epidemic proportions. The 
proposal Sheriff Simon Leis wanted to 
build a new jail was turned down 
twice. I believe no big deal for him 
- he just went out and bought him 
a brand new boat to fight crime on 
the Ohio River. 

But let me tell you what: Our 
sheriff knew there is more crime 
on the streets of Cincinnati than on 
the river, unless you call squatters 
on the river a crime. But that’s just 
the tip of things. Let’s look at people being set 
free from the Hamilton County jail every month 
because of overcrowding. The county is using 
fewer than half of the 565 ankle bracelets used to 
put people on home arrest. 

Not only are people being released without 
oversight, but each ankle bracelet costs tax payers 
whether they are used or not. Cincinnati, are you 
crazy? It’s like telling someone I’m trying; and 
it isn’t a lie, but the problem is you’re trying but 
failing. Also our sheriff knew he was going to get 
a new jail. No jobs - what are people going to do 
but turn to crime now? He’ll get his new jail. Just a 
matter of time. 

There’s a lot of stupidity going around in 
Cincinnati these days. A lot. And if you see it, then 
you’re not the only Lone Ranger in Cincinnati. 
Now, let’s look at a real master criminal, 3CDC. 
Forcing people out of their home - the tenants 
of Metropole - so they can add another hotel 


downtown. Do we need another hotel? I don’t 
think so. 

3CDC has bought so much property in Over- 
the-Rhine it should be a crime, especially the way 
they acquire the property. They told the former 
landlords, “I’ll buy this if you get rid of the tenants. 
Either evict or relocate them.” Like I said 3CDC 
has their fingers into everything in Over-the-Rhine 
and downtown and they are so greedy. Fountain 
Square, where a street vendor is not allowed to sell 
Streetvibes for a dollar donation, but they will sell 
you a bottle of beer for about $4 
or better. 

3CDC has started the 
renovation of Washington Park to 
the tune of a whole lot of millions. 
Now I know a lot of that came 
from a government grant but you 
know and I know it will run over. 

It will cost only the taxpayers. 

I always thought Washington 
Park was a historical landmark. It’s the second 
oldest park in Cincinnati. I always thought it was a 
sacrilege to disturb a body in a burial ground. If it 
is, somebody forgot to tell 3CDC it’s a crime. 

I would like to see 3CDC build something that 
low-income people could afford, instead of condos 
and lofts. 

Cincinnati, you’re so crazy. You had nothing else 
better to do so you pick on the panhandlers again. 
Now they have to be on their feet to get money. 
That the craziest law I ever heard. 

The Drop Inn Center has been on 12th Street for 
years. Its founder, Buddy Gray, was the man. He 
was a champion fighter. I remember it to be a soup 
kitchen where you could come in get something 
to eat and get some help. Not anymore. You have 
to be a resident to enter the building. Now they 
have fired the executive director, Pat Clifford, for 
no given reason. Hell, you didn’t even give him a 
reason. Pat Clifford was no Buddy Gray but I have 


to pat Pat Clifford on the back for all he has done 
over the years he has put in. Well done, Pat. Well 
done. I wish you well in whatever you do next. 

Cincinnati, here is another crime. You have tried 
everything to move the Drop Inn Center. I guess 
you came up with the perfect crime, putting the 
School for the Creative and Performing Arts (SCPA) 
next door. All the tricks and hoops the Drop Inn 
Center has had to jump through, and they still 
have to move. Where? Your guess is better than 
mine. Oh yeah, did I mention 3CDC has offered to 
relocate the Drop Inn Center? Mighty big of you, 
but I think you have a trick up your sleeve. “Trick 
no good.” 

Seems like the city of Cincinnati, with all the 
billions of dollars that you have invested in - just 
to name a few - renovations of Fountain Square, 
Washington Park, SCPA, Paul Brown Stadium, 

Great American Ballpark, you would think you 
would have put enough up to keep the pools open 
for our children. 

I remember when the people used to be able 
to say what should be what and shouldn’t be, 
but just like the seven hills of Cincinnati, you 
have the seven corporations. They are Procter & 
Gamble, Kroger Co., Federated Department Stores, 
Fifth-Third Bank Corp., Western & Southern 
Financial, American Financial Corp. and E.W. 
Scripps, and they support our city government 
with campaign contributions. We the people can’t 
match the money they pour in but we vote and we 
remember. 

You used to say, “Come on down and see what’s 
up downtown.” I can’t afford to come downtown 
anymore. Parking has gone from $1 an hour to - 
are you crazy? - $2 an hour. That’s another crime. 
Raise your voice, Cincinnati, and be heard. Let’s do 
away with these crimes. A voice is priceless. Maybe 
if you speak up, your voice might be heard, might 
count. Only if you don’t act, don’t speak, don’t 
show up - then it doesn’t count. 


I would like to 
see 3CDC build 
something that low- 
income people could 
afford, instead of 
condos and lofts. 
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Essay Contest 



Common Sense and Civility 

By Keith E. Craun 

Contributing Writer 


T here are so many problems in the United States that 
it is difficult to decide where to begin. 

The wealthiest country in the world should not 
have this much poverty nor this much disparity between the 
rich and the poor. 

We have too many people addicted to too many things - 
not just drugs, but alcohol, porn, gambling, junk food; and the 
list goes on. 

For a nation that started with the cry of “No taxation 
without representation,” our tax structure is unbelievably 
complicated and designed to favor those who pay to have it 
written. 

Our prisons are overcrowded either because we are 
too cheap to build more prisons or because we send too 
many people there for crimes that should be handled with 
hospitalization or halfway houses or some other way. 

So which problem would I choose to handle first? None of 
these. 

I think that the biggest problems in this country are lack 
of civil discourse and lack of common sense. I used to tell 
people that common sense was the least common thing in 
America today, followed closely by common courtesy. We have 
to learn to speak to each other without all of the shouting and 
demonizing language. We have to recognize that most people 
are not on the extreme right (those God-fearing, pro-life, pro¬ 
death penalty, cut taxes for the rich, tough on crime, National 
Rifle Association life members). Nor are most people on the 
extreme left (those socialist/communist, pro-choice, soft on 
crime, pot smoking, let the government take care of us, non¬ 
patriots). 

For instance, I know a person who is patriotic enough to have 
served honorably in the U.S. Army (101st Airborne, thank you 
very much). He believes that abortion should be legal but very 
rare, and he believes that we are smart enough to be able to make 
laws and incentives to make that happen. He believes that we 
should be tough on crime. But he also believes that, if tobacco 
and alcohol can be legal and heavily taxed, then marijuana 
should also be legal and heavily taxed. He and his wife are both 
college-educated. Yet it takes them about 30 hours each year 
to get their tax papers organized, to send them to the guy who 
charges them a couple hundred 
dollars, to get them ready to send 
to the IRS. So he believes that we 
need the “Fair Tax,” which would 
basically abolish the income tax 
and give us a national sales tax. 

He believes that the government 
should be fiscally responsible, but 
he has not seen it in his lifetime. 

So, I ask, which category does 
this guy fit into? And can we 
discuss this guy without shouting 
down his positions? 

So how do we solve the twin 
problems of lack of civil discourse 
and lack of common sense? We 
have to go to a level of common 
sense on which we can all agree 
and discuss it with civility. Then 
we can move up to harder and 
harder problems. 

Common sense is very hard to 
get to. Common sense, to me, says 
that our tax structure should be 
understandable enough for our 
high school graduates to be able 
to fill out their own tax forms in 10 
hours or less. Other people want to keep all of the deductions we 
presently have and all of the lobbyists we presently have, so we 
can’t start there. 

Common sense, to me, says that, if marijuana use and sales 
were legal and taxed, we would have better control of it, have less 
crowding in our jails, increase our tax revenues and even create 
jobs. But there are way too many people who cannot be swayed 
on this subject, so we can’t start there. 

I have an idea for the level of common sense where we can at 
least get started. 



Can we all agree that, when our government spends more than 
a penny to make a penny, then it is time to stop making pennies? 
No business in this or any other country would continue to sell 
something for less than it costs to make. That’s just common 
sense. 

This is where I think we should start. We should all contact our 
elected representatives and demand that the U.S. government 
stop making pennies. I’m not suggesting that we get rid of 
pennies and round everything up to a nickel. I’m suggesting 
that we stop making them but keep using them. If the American 

people really want to use pennies 
then we can take them out from 
under the sofa or out of the jar 
by the front door or wherever 
you keep yours. Heck, the 
government could even authorize 
the banks to buy pennies back 
from us one day a month for 
$1.05 per 100 pennies and it 
would still be cheaper than what 
the government spends to make 
them. 

Pretty simple. And we can all 
agree on this one small thing 
without shouting at each other 
or bringing our other beliefs into 
the discussion. Then, once we 
do that, we might realize that 
we have common ground on 
something else and we can solve 
another small problem. Next 
thing you know, we are caring 
about the nation and not just our 
own little plot. 

Well, we don’t all agree on even 
this small thing. If we ask our 
representatives to stop making 
pennies - even for just a couple of years - the lobbyists for the 
zinc and copper mines, who sell the metals to the mint, are going 
to try to stop this small idea. But I say we do it anyway. I simply 
can’t think of any smaller level that we can reach for common 
sense and civil discourse to take root in our government. 

By the way, I am in my 50s and have never once smoked or 
used marijuana in any way. And yet I know that, when some of 
my friends read this essay, they will want to argue some of my 
points. 

I hope they are civil. 


How to Improve 
Our Country 

'Streetvibes' essay contest 

Two readers recently suggested Streetvibes hold an 
essay contest on the theme, “How to Improve Our 
Country.” They donated money for three prizes; $100 
for first place, $75 for second place and $50 for third 
place. 

The rules called for writing about a single problem 
facing the United States and proposing a solution. 

The winner of the contest is Keith Craun of 
Alexandria, Ky., whose essay appears on this page. 

Craun was the only person who participated in the 
contest. This in no way diminishes the quality of his 
essay. It does, however, touch on the very issue that 
motivated the contest in the first place: the decline 
of participation in civil society. Craun’s essay fittingly 
touches on that subject. 

- Gregory Flannery, Editor 


If you like what you read, but don't live in the Cincinnati area, you 
can subscribe to Streetvibes . Call us at 513-421-7803 x 12 to learn 

more about subscribing to Streetvibes . 
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Hammock: 
Early September 


Sundress 

By Lea Drury 


My Heart Can’t 
Take the Beating 



Between young trees. REUTERS/Ajay Verma. 


By Anne Skove 

Swaddled like a baby in a low sling, 
high grass tickles her back. 

Rockabye between young trees. 
The air smells of wood smoke. 


some house somewhere 
once i lived so many figs 
hung-in branches low 
and heavy, ripe 
with fruit’s sweet jam 

and crawling long her wrist 
his long chin resting 
crushing blackberry-pulp 
purples, smeared, mirroring 
the shade of a sleepy sun. 

i was a murderess 

my pockets full 
as the night i’d run away 
to Madeline, she knowing 
how figs and berries 
reached, i’d pluck them 

i’d drop four in my 
big stained pockets; yes 
i would tell her 
how, with all the fruit 
my hands could smash. 


By Josh McConnell 

Streetvibes Vendor 


All my life I've searched, and yet I've not found. 
Searching for answers, longing for love. 

Scouring the earth to find what's not yet been 
found. I came close a time or two, I've had my heart 
broken once before and now it's broken again once 
more. Scared to give up, 

scared to continue my quest and discovering 
further disappointments. Scared to quit for I may 
die if I do. I've attended a mass and found the 
perfect match, maybe too perfect for 

me, it's too unclear to tell. I'm in a lot of pain, 
almost too unbearable to endure. 

I've been betrayed I’ve been hurt by everyone I've 
ever loved. I wish to God I didn't have a 

conscience, because with conscience comes with 
feelings and I’ve had just about as much as I can 
take. 


Branches creak, heavy with hard pears. 
Wasps lie in wait. 


I wish I was in Love, 

I wish someone would Love me back. 


Laughter of Women 


Why does Love have to be so complicated, why 
does it have to hurt so much? 


By Elisa Hill 


I wish I was dead, I wish I was alive. 


Laughter of women is a universal language. One understood by all. 

It’s like that day when you shed no more tears. Or that moment you realize that the love you have for 
yourself is real. 

The laughter brings peace to the heart. It’s a motion that starts you to seeing stars. 

Laughter is that lover you hold in a dream. If for only one moment it is so real you believe. 

Laughter has side effects like euphoria, feeling like your floating or on a great natural high. 

Laughter gets colder when there is mal intent inside. 

Laughter of women is heaven sent. It says your OK and that you deserve this moment. 

I am grateful for laughter in those rare moments of calm. 

Laughter is that recipe to good health and happiness for all. 

So I implore you to laugh tonight in the still of the night. 

I want you to all laugh even though you may want to cry. 

God gave us that right to show we too are alive. 


I don't know anymore, but what I do know is that 
my heart can't take the beating anymore. 


The Men 

By David S. Pointer 

It wasn’t a box car supper social 
They weren’t exchanging job leads 
A badger-haired hooligan rammed 
The yard bull into a cattle horned 
Hat rack for ruining the fish soup 
The men trampled egg wire baskets 
And pumpkin goulash trying for a train 


Letter to the Editor 
Enjoy this Ride 

To the Editor: 

It will be a sad day if them damn Republicans can continue their lunacy that doesn't do 
anything to improve the state of our Nation domestically. And Republican leadership has 
offered nothing in the benefit of normal people. We are the ones who are suffering and 
unfortunately too many times so gullible to believe in the programs of those who are not. 

That trickle-down B.S. has never happened. They have jobs and lots of money - most times in 
the millions. They are lying. They don't care about you if you make less than $200,000 a year. 

Our President Barack Obama and this Democratic Congress will continue to do what is best 
for our nation by building again the middle class and small business. Open your eyes and stop 
looking for failure. Sit back and enjoy this ride. And once again don’t you dare let those idiots 
have this country back. We get to have eight years to enjoy the Age of Obama. That is my 
opinion. This nation must prove the media pundits and the Tea Party wrong. All Democrats 
and independents with any Republicans that have good sense will vote Democratic in 2010. 

Do so without worry. It is a secret ballot. 

Walter Madison Washington Jr. 

Over-the-Rhine 


Have something on 
your mind? 

Want to comment on an 
article? 

Let us know: 

117 E. 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

streetvibes2@yahoo.com 
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Need Help or Want to Help? 


Shelter: Women and Children 

Central Access Point 
Cincinnati Union Bethel 

300 Lytle Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Bethany House 

1841 Fairmount Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45214 

Grace Place Catholic Worker House 

6037 Cary Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45224 

Salvation Army 

131 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

YWCA Battered Women’s Shelter 

Shelter: Men 


381-SAFE 
768-6907 

557-2873 

681-2365 

762-5660 

872-9259 

241-5525 


City Gospel Mission 

1419 Elm Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Justice Watch 241-0490 

St. Fran/St. Joe Catholic Work. House 381-4941 
1437 Walnut Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Mt. Airy Shelter 661-4620 


Shelter: Both 

Anthony House (Youth) 


961-4080 


St. Francis Soup Kitchen 
Churches Active in Northside 

4230 Hamilton Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45223 
FreeStore/FoodBank 

112 E. Liberty Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Madisonville Ed & Assistance Center 
4600 Erie Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45227 
Serves area codes: 45226, 45227, 45208, 
St. Vincent de Paul 

1125 Bank Street, Cinti, Ohio 45214 

Treatment: Men 

Charlie’s 3/4 House 

2121 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Prospect House 

682 Hawthorne Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45205 

Starting Over 

Treatment: Women 

First Step Home 

2203 Fulton, Cinti, Ohio 45206 

Treatment: Both 


535-2719 

591-2246 

241-1064 

271-5501 

45209 

562-8841 


784-1853 

921-1613 

961-2256 

961-4663 


Crossroad Health Center 
5 E. Liberty St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Health Resource Center 
Homeless Mobile Health Van 
McMicken Dental Clinic 
40 E. McMicken Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Mental Health Access Point 
Mercy Franciscan at St. John 
1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
NAMI of Hamilton County 
PATH Outreach 

Other Resources 

Center Independent Living Options 
Emmanuel Community Center 

1308 Race St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Peaslee Neighborhood Center 

214 E. 14th St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Franciscan Haircuts from the Heart 

1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Goodwill industries 
Healing Connections 
Mary Magdalen House 

1223 Main St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 


381-2247 

357-4602 

352-2902 

352-6363 

558-8888 

981-5800 

458-6670 

977-4489 


241-2600 

241-2563 

621-5514 

381-0111 

771-4800 

751-0600 

721-4811 


2728 Glendora Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45209 




People Working Cooperatively 

351-7921 

Caracole (HIV/AIDS) 

761-1480 

AA Hotline 

351-0422 

The Caring Place 

631-1114 

1821 Summit Road, Cinti, Ohio 45237 


CCAT 

381-6672 

United Way 

211 

Drop Inn Center 

721-0643 

830 Ezzard Charles Dr. Cinti, Ohio 45214 


Women Helping Women 

977-5541 

217 W. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Joseph House (Veterans) 

241-2965 

Off The Streets 

421-5211 

Interfaith Hospitality Network 

471-1100 

1522 Republic Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 




Lighthouse Youth Center (Youth) 

221-3350 

Hamilton County ADAS Board 

946-4888 

Hamilton/Middletown 


3330 Jefferson, Cinti, Ohio 45220 


Recovery Health Access Center 

281-7422 





Sober Living 

681-0324 

St. Raephaels 

863-3184 

Housina: 


Talbert House 

641-4300 

Salvation Army 

863-1445 





Serenity House Day Center 

422-8555 

CMHA 

721-4580 

Advocacv 


Open Door Pantry 

868-3276 

Excel Development 

632-7149 





OTR Community Housing 

381-1171 

Catholic Social Action 

421-3131 

Northern Kentucky 


114 W. 14th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Community Action Agency 

569-1840 



Tender Mercies 

721-8666 

Contact Center 

381-4242 

Brighton Center 

859-491-8303 

27 W. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


1227 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


799 Ann St. Newport, KY 


Tom Geiger House 

961-4555 

Franciscan JPIC 

721-4700 

ECHO/Hosea House 

859-261-5857 

Dana Transitional Bridge Services 

751-0643 

Gr. Cinti Coalition for the Homeless 

421-7803 

Fairhaven Resuce Mission 

859-491-1027 

Volunteers of America 

381-1954 

117 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Homeward Bound Youth 

859-581-1111 

Anna Louise Inn 

421-5211 

Intercommunity Justice & Peace Cr. 

579-8547 

Mathews House 

859-261-8009 



Legal Aid Society 

241-9400 

Homeless & Housing Coalition 

859-727-0926 

Food/Clothina 


Ohio Justice & Policy Center 

421-1108 

Parish Kitchen 

859-581-7745 



Faces Without Places 

363-3300 

Pike St. Clinic 

859-291-9321 

Lord’s Pantry 

621-5300 

Stop AIDS 

421-2437 

Transitions, Inc 

859-491-4435 

OTR/Walnut Hills Kitchen & Pantry 

961-1983 



Welcome House of NKY 

859-431-8717 

OTR: 1620 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Health 


205 West Pike Street, Covington, KY 41011 

Walnut Hills: 2631 Gilbert, Cinti, Ohio 45206 



Women’s Crisis Center 

859-491-3335 

Our Daily Bread 

621-6364 

Center for Respite Care 

621-1868 

VA Domiciliary 

859-559-5011 

1730 Race Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


3550 Washington Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45229 


VA Homeless 

859-572-6226 


Compliments of 

Judge Mark Painter 

United Nations Appeals Tribunal, 2009— 
Ohio Court of Appeals, 1995—2009 
Hamilton County Municipal Court, 1982—1995 

Judging strictly on merit for 29 years 

wwwjudgepainter.org 

Paid for by the Judge Painter Cte., Paul Gaffney, CPA, Treas., 5086 Wooster Road ■ Cincinnati, OH 45226 



















16 _ Artists as Activists 

Instead of Pollution, Recycled Art 


Roscoe Wilson creates from what exists 

“For me, to be an artist is to be an activist. They are not 
separate. For the past 15 years I have made work that 
consistently raises concerns about over-consumption, waste, 
destruction of our environment, big coal and big oil. My 
work investigates broader issues to draw people in to take a 
closer look.” - Roscoe Wilson 




rtists 


as 

• • 


ctivists 


By Saad Ghosn 

Contributing Writer 


R oscoe Wilson, a local artist and associate 
professor of art at Miami University- 
Hamilton, grew up in rural northern 
Indiana and southern Michigan. He lived most of 
his life in close contact with nature, surrounded 
by water, trees, woods and animals. This shaped 
his environmental values as he learned to love 
the earth, its beauty and poetry, the materials 
composing it, its inhabitants. 

“Growing up in nature enabled me to develop 
an awareness only a forest, lake, field, can offer,” 
he says. 

In college, even though destined to create 
art, he spent significant time studying biology, 
discovering the secrets behind the function of the 
natural world. 

Wilson started drawing at a very young age. 
Very early on and influenced by his father and 
grandfather, he also made and built things out of 
wood and recycled material. These experiences 
served as his initial engagement into the arts. 

He later attended Wabash College, Indiana, 
earning a bachelor’s degree in art and biology, 
then Purdue University, earning a master of 
arts degree in painting/printmaking, and the 
University of Wisconsin (UW), earning a master 
of fine arts degree focusing on printmaking, 
sculptural installation and painting. While at 
UW, he studied the history of environmentalism 
and drew inspiration for his artwork from former 


Roscoe Wilson. Saad Ghosn. 


Oil Field, graphite and oil painting by Roscoe Wilson. 

Saad Ghosn. 


Wisconsin residents and 
environmental pioneers 
lohn Muir and Aldo 
Leopold. 

From the start 
Wilson’s work addressed 
nature, how it is being 
affected and destroyed 
by our consumer- 
oriented, industrialized 
society, but also how it 
can be protected and 
enriched, contributing 
to a better life. 

“If we treat our world 
well, the world will treat 
us well and we’ll end 
up treating each other 
better,” he says. 

From his first year of college and throughout 
graduate school Wilson was encouraged, in 
addition to design, to think of content. He probed 
inside himself, connecting to his childhood and 
past experiences, and researched his themes and 
grabbed at historical references. His art came 
from a personal place, but at the same time took a 
universal dimension, adding to his own symbols 
imagery and concepts borrowed form books and 
nature. He repeatedly referred, for instance, to the 
mayfly, an insect that emerges every six years from 
a larval form under water to live for only 24 hours, 
thus alluding to the hidden world behind what one 
sees every day. 

Concerned by the big waste characteristic of 
our consuming culture, and having developed a 
great appreciation for natural materials, his art 
was often based on found objects, rusty nails, 
prints printed on discarded boxes, paintings on 
recovered wooden lathes. His sculptures and 
large installations would also often use collected 
bottle caps and cardboard boxes, arranged and 
organized to initially draw the viewer by their 
vibrant colors, large scale and esoteric appeal, 

then to trigger deeper questioning and 
understanding. 

Instead of making new things, Wilson 
gave new life to things that had already 
existed, thus not adding pollution to the 
world and reaffirming his message of 
“reduce, reuse, minimally consume.” 

In addition to his “art recycling” and 
distressed by the large amount of “trash” 
thrown away at parties he attended, 
Wilson started a widespread recycling 
program at his college, involving other 
students, friends and later family. 

Waste and recycling aside, Wilson 
became progressively interested 
in broader themes, those of the 
environment, polluting energies, 
climate changes. The deleterious effect 
on the planet of burning coal, oil and 
natural gas; the devastating result of 
oil spills on the ecosystem; and the 
green potential of alternative sources of 
energy - solar, wind and geothermal - 
preoccupied him and found their way 
into his art. 

His Tree series consists of paintings 
that address the beauty and majesty of 


trees, magnificent expression of nature on earth, 
but also vulnerable to human destruction and 
victim of polluting waste. Having a Ball represents 
a dead tree, result of urban construction/ 
destruction. Last Stand speaks to industrial insult, 
nature bulldozed away, replaced by degraded 
earth. Oil Field , another painting from the same 
series, shows a destitute landscape of black oil 
drums, suffocating a decaying, barren, leafless 
tree. On the trunk of the tree are remnants of a 
child’s tree-house, alluding to the innocence of 
childhood disappearing, pushed away from its 
natural source and habitat. The dead branches of 
the tree are shown taking over the entire sky and 
horizon, replacing life with death, obstructing the 
future. Wilson meant his image as an apocalyptic 
landscape of the never-ending wasteful 
consumption. Started before the recent BP oil 
spill in the Gulf of Mexico, it proved prophetic in 
its realism and message. Wilson is now preparing 
a tapestry installation of prints of oil drums, one 
print for each day the BP spill lasted; they will be 
pinned up together in a large piece, ominously 
invading the entire display space. 

While teaching, Wilson also engages his 
students to think about the various issues that 
concern him and the world. He does it either by 
discussing works of established artists who have 
raised consciousness through their art or by giving 
students assignments based on specific topics. 

As a mentor to the students’ ecology club and in 
charge of their art club, he uses both venues to 
integrate art with environmental awareness. 

Wilson will continue to use his art as his voice 
for the protection of the environment. He wants 
to read more, learn more, connect with similarly 
concerned individuals, add to the debate and 
make a change. Coal, mountaintop removal in 
strip mining and, the origin and culture of food 
are topics he would like to explore more and 
address in his artworks. He feels that most social 
and political issues relate to the environment, are 
interconnected and stem from the same roots. 

“Art is an important expression of who I am,” he 
says. “It is a continued synthesis of my experiences 
and beliefs, and as such carries and communicates 
my messages. I love the earth and want to preserve 
it; I want my art to shake our apathy for the 
degrading environment. Our backyards, deserts, 
oceans, have become receptacles for waste to 
dump, spill, and leak into our lives. It has to stop.” 


Artists as Activists is a regular column highlighting Greater Cincinnati artists who use art as a vehicle for change. 
Saad Ghosn is the founder of SOS Art. Ghosn can be contacted at saad.ghosn@uc.edu. 













